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Ad Perception and Trust: A Study of Personal Injury Lawyer Commercials 


When you turn on the television, you will likely see one or more ads for local lawyers 
during the commercial breaks. These “ambulance chaser’ lawyers are generally untrusted in the 
general public. They are often viewed as slimy, money-grubbing, and sneaky in media and the 
public consciousness (Braithwaite, 2003). The basic definition of these lawyers is merely people 
who deal with cases of negligence, medical malpractice, and product liability (American Bar 
Association, 2013). This seems like an important job, and it is. Despite the public’s views, 
frivolous lawsuits are rare, nearly nonexistent (Support, 2020). The famous “McDonalds Coffee” 


lawsuit, for example, was actually a case of an elderly woman gaining third-degree burns while 


sitting in a parking lot with the coffee in her lap (The American Museum of Tort Law, 2020). 


Cases like this are the sort of things Personal Injury Lawyers handle. Yet, we still see 
these lawyers as untrustworthy and money-hungry. This content analysis was completed under 
the assumption that the strange culture of Personal Injury Lawyer ads contributes to this mistrust. 
Estimates for the total amount lawyers spend on television advertising come to around $750 
million annually (American Bar Association, 1995). Taking into areas of law, Personal Injury 
Lawyers lead the pack on the number of commercials, far exceeding other law firms (Paxson, 
2002). They also often take large contingent fees, around one-third of the final amount recovered 
for their client (Paxson, 2002). This is rarely mentioned in commercials, and when it is, this is 


only in the broadest, vaguest terms. 


It is also clear that these advertisements may be the only way low-income families may 
have to find representation (Paxson, 2002). So, these commercials do serve a specific and 


essential purpose. Still, the American Bar Association calls for lawyers to uphold dignity with 
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advertisements (American Bar Association, 1995). They specifically call for lawyers to avoid 
dramatic music, unseemly slogans, hawkish spokespersons, premium offers, slapstick routines, 
or outlandish settings (American Bar Association, 1995). Yet, these are things seen every day in 
Personal Injury ads. This analysis seeks to answer if these over-the-top ads affect the 
trustworthiness of the viewers. It also seeks to answer which factors of a commercial affect 
viewer opinion the most. For example, jingles are often included to keep a company in mind, but 
does this lead to increased trust or just increased memorability? Similarly, do more campy ads 


inspire trust, or are they just more memorable? 


Method 


The content analysis sample was composed of 20 Personal Injury Lawyer Commercial in 
August 2021. The sample covers personal injury law firms from South Carolina, Ohio, and 
Indiana. It includes seven independent and unaffiliated law firms. The commercials were 
randomly selected from online media websites YouTube and Facebook. Anything labeled as a 


review and anything not created by the law firms was excluded from the analysis. 


Procedure 


The commercials were rated by the author and three other teammates. Raters were trained 
in the operationalization of variables and the coding procedures. A total of five variables were 
coded. These variables were grouped into two subsections, Emotional Responses and Factual. 
The first section coded for, Emotional Responses, consisted of three variables. These variables 
were Ad Memorability, Trustworthiness, and Commercial Production Value. The first of these 
variables, Ad Memorability, was defined as whether the coders viewed the commercial as 


something they would remember, rated on a scale of 1-5, from unmemorable to very memorable. 
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The second variable coded for was Trustworthiness, defined as whether the coders viewed the 
lawyer or law firm as someone trustworthy or not, rated on a scale of 1-5, from untrustworthy to 
very trustworthy. The second variable coded for was Commercial Production Value, defined as 


whether the coders viewed the commercials as well produced or not. 


The second section coded for, Factual, consisted of two variables, Length of Commercial 
and Number of Times a Phone Number was shown or mentioned. The first variable, Length of 
Commercial, was measured in seconds. The second variable, Phone Numbers, counted the 
number of times a phone number was mentioned or shown. This includes spoken instances, the 


number appearing on the screen, and jiggles, including the number. 


Any information about case numbers or wins was taken from the commercials 
themselves, such as client testimonies or claims on the screen. This was done to ensure outside 


sources did not corrupt the emotional responses. 


Results 


The mean of the Length of Commercials came out to (M = 40.55, SD = 18.91), all 


measured in seconds. 


The first correlation examined was comparing Trustworthiness to Production Quality. A 
non-significant negative correlation was found between Trustworthiness and Production Quality 
(r = -.65, p = .00). This shows a tendency for viewers to lose trust in a law firm as production 


quality goes up. 
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A significant positive correlation was found between Trustworthiness and Length of 
Commercial (r = .59, p = .01). This shows that as the commercial length goes up, trust in the law 


firm goes up as well. 


A significant negative correlation was found between Trustworthiness and the number of 
times a phone number is mentioned (r = -.42, p = .07). This shows that as the phone number is 


mentioned more, Trustworthiness goes down. 


A non-significant negative correlation was found between Trustworthiness and Ad 
Memorability as well (r = -.62, p = .00). This shows that as the phone number is mentioned 


more, viewer trust tends to decrease. 


Discussion 


When looking at this data, it is relatively clear that there is some connection between how 
trustworthy a lawyer or law firm seems to a potential client and how a law firm handles its 
commercials. Since these are relatively common commercials, some of them will likely stick in a 
viewer’s mind and thus, affect the views of those the lawyers are trying to reach. Many of them 
apply strange imagery or catchy jingles to stay in the viewer’s mind. The common stereotype is 
that these Personal Injury lawyers are slimy, untrustworthy, and liars. The phrase “ambulance 
chaser” is often thrown around in relation to these lawyers and these results show that their 


commercials may play a role in these stereotypes. 


Examining the negative side of these correlations, viewers tend to consider a law firm 
less trustworthy the more memorable the ad is. It may bring up questions of how money is spent 


and how successful the law firm actually is. This can also be said regarding the negative 
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correlation between trustworthiness and the production quality of a commercial. Once again, this 
could be connected to the question of money and why a law firm needs to convince the viewers 


so much. 


Notably, the data also show a strong negative correlation between trustworthiness and 
how many times an ad mentions a phone number. The more the number is mentioned, the less 
you can argue for your case as to why someone should hire you. If all anyone knows about you is 
your phone number, why would they want to take the chance that you'd even be able to settle 


their case? 


On the positive side, the data shows a positive correlation between the length of a 
commercial and the trustworthiness of the law firm. When the length increases, the 
trustworthiness goes up. There is more time for explanations of services, client testimonies, and 
even explaining how certain situations may work in court. With openness and honesty, people 


are more likely to trust someone, and that’s true for businesses as it is for personal interactions. 


There are some issues with this data, though. Namely, most of the variables are latent; 
every person would have a different reaction to the level of trustworthiness or how good 
production quality is. More detailed questions may need to be asked in the future, such as 
“Likelihood of Hiring” or “Trust in Testimonies.” Another issue is that not everything used to 
catch the attention of the viewers was considered. For example, we looked at phone numbers, but 
not how long the company logo was on the screen or how many times it appeared. Including 


those may show some less apparent variables, such as firm memorability. 
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